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THAT YOUTH MAY BE SERVED 
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British Youth Service has improved young people’s opportunities 
I ) S peo} PI 
for wise use of leisure time 


JUANITA LUCK, Specialist in Planning for Children and Youth, Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


r I YVEEN-AGERS in Great Britain are 
being offered more and more op- 
portunity for leisure-time associ- 
with others of their own 
under adult guidance. 
ceiving these added 
through the Youth Service, a plan un- 
der which the Government helps to 
the the voluntary 
youth-serving organizations, such as the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides, the 
YMCA and the YWCA, the Boys’ Clubs 
and the Girls’ Clubs, and the churches. 
These organizations have been for 


ation age, 
They are re- 


opportunities 


finance work of 


many years offering British youngsters 
opportunities, not only to enjoy them- 
selves and to develop themselves physi- 
cally and mentally, but also to widen 
their circle of friends, to learn to get 
along with all kinds of people, and to 
become better adults, better citizens. 
Recently, during a month’s stay in 
England, I saw many boys and girls in 


action at the clubs and youth centers. I | 
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I heard 


discussions. I 


saw table tennis. and boxing. 
and informal 
saw hikers and bicyclists starting out 
on trips. 


debates 


I saw a dramatic perform- 
ance—a play written by the young 
players. These are typical activities, 
opportunities for which the youth-serv- 
ing organizations have for many years 
been offering their members. 

But 


have always done a magnificent job (to 


although these organizations 


quote a British Government report), 
they were able for many years to reach 
only a small proportion of British teen- 
agers. 

Four-fifths of the children in Great 
Britain have always left school to go to 
work as soon as they reached the upper 
age limit for compulsory school attend- 
ance. And there always have been 
large numbers of young people who had 
little opportunity to get together with 
others, under wholesome influences. 

Especially did many youngsters have 


little preparation for adult life through 
learning to manage their own affairs. 
At school the teacher had told them 
what to do; at work, the foreman or the 
employer did the same. And at home 
also many busy parents could not take 
the time to give their children the op- 
portunity to learn to take responsi- 
bility. 


Youngsters who belonged to the 
youth-serving organizations, on the 


other hand, came together with others 
of their own age, and in the give-and- 
take of club life many learned self- 
reliance. 

The idea of partnership between 
statutory and voluntary agencies was 
not new; it was, and is, the usual pro- 
cedure that is followed in providing edu- 
cational, health, and welfare services in 
Great Britain. Nor was the idea of the 
Government’s taking part in providing 
recreational services for youth. Nearly 
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a quarter of a century before, during 
World War I, the Government made 
an effort to encourage local education 
authorities to form committees to help 
youth-serving organizations. But few 
local authorities made any real financial 
provision for this service, and at the 
time of the economic depression the 
service practically disappeared. 

Only 3 years before the beginning of 
World War II, the Government had 
launched a national fitness campaign, 
under which grants were made to the 
youth-serving organizations by the Na- 
tional Fitness Council, mainly for phys- 
ical education. 

All this time many of the local educa- 
tion authorities carried on night schools 
or evening institutes. But these were 
formal courses in school subjects. They 
were given in school buildings. Large 
numbers of boys and girls attended, and 
profited by, these courses. But it 
seemed that many young people who 
had left school tried to stay as far away 
as possible from anything resembling a 
school. 

The year 1939 brought war. Home 
life was disrupted; many fathers were 
absent, serving in the armed forces; 
many mothers were working in essen- 
tial industries. Too many youngsters 
found home unattractive, to say the 
least. And since there was “nowhere 
to go but out,” out they went, into the 
darkened streets. 

Just when these boys and girls most 
needed a place to go, they were likely 
to find that the only club anywhere 
nearby had been bombed, and that the 
club leaders had left for military serv- 
ice. What with this loss of premises 
and of workers, the youth-serving or- 
ganizations were having their troubles, 
and could serve fewer young people. 

Three months after war broke out, 
the Ministry of Education issued its 
now-famous Circular 1486. This cir- 
cular announced an emergency plan, 
under which local education authorities 
would join hands with the youth-serv- 
ing organizations, in order to offer op- 
portunity for social and physical de- 
velopment to boys and girls 14 through 
19. The plan was called the Youth 
Service. 

Under the plan the education author- 
ities would help to pay the cost of the 
services, including buildings, equip- 
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ment, maintenance, and so forth, as 
well as the salaries of teachers and 
leaders. 

The Ministry called wpon each of the 
local education authorities to set up 
a local youth committee, which would 
include. representatives of voluntary 
youth-serving organizations, as well as 
of other groups concerned with youth, 
such as juvenile-employment services 
and public-health services, religious 
bodies, and representatives of indus- 
trial and civic life. 

The local committee, according to the 
circular, was not to conduct youth ac- 
tivities directly; it was to strengthen 
the hands of local authorities and of 
voluntary organizations. “But coor- 
dination is not enough,” the Ministry 
warned. “A new initiative is needed. 
Young people themselves must be en- 
couraged to find, through the local 
youth committee, new constructive out- 
lets for their leisure hours and for vol- 
untary national service.” 

The Ministry of Education stressed 
in its advice to the local authorities that 
the content of youth services must be 
different from what the boys and girls 
experience at school or at work. It 
also urged that the service be planned 
so as to be based on the interests of the 
young people, and in consultation with 
them. The Ministry’s intention is to 





allow individuals to choose their own 
type of activity, for not all persons can 
achieve success in all types. But all 
young persons, the Ministry says, may 
expect to find some enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction in at least exploring the vari- 
ous enriching elements in life, such as 
music, drama, arts and crafts, sports, 
the dance, and literature. 

Under the Youth Service, the youth- 
serving organizations observe the fol- 
lowing policies: 

(1) The services are varied accord- 
ing to the interests of youth and are not 
uniform in character or in auspices. 

(2) Each agency or organization is 
free to decide its own policy and to elect 
its own governing body. 

(3) Participation of youth in the 
programs offered is voluntary. 

(4) Services are not subject to gov- 
ernmental direction or control. 

(5) Membership in each agency or 
organization share in the management 
of the agency. 

And so the Youth Service began. 
But everybody concerned soon realized 
that if the local committees were to 
have any success in providing boys 
and girls with opportunities to ful- 
fill their individual needs and to give 
national service in the way best suited 
to each, it was necessary that the com- 
mittee make contact with each boy and 


Club administration is [the subject of this course given by the London Federation of Boys’ Clubs. In the future 




























the boys taking the course, who are in the 16-through-18 age group, may themselves become club leaders, 
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girl for whom the local education au- 
thority was Therefore 


under the 


responsible. 
the Government, defense 
regulations, called for registration of 
all boys and girls in the country 16 
through 17 years of age. 

Although boys and girls who were 
still in full-time attendance were in- 
cluded among those required to regis- 
ter, the main purpose was to reach those 
who had left school and who were no 
longer under educational supervision. 

The object was not to apply compul- 
sion in having young people take part 
in the Youth Service, but rather to give 
advice and encouragement to them in 
using the time at their disposal in the 
Ways most advantageous to themselves 
and to the defense of the Nation. 

At the time of registration, or soon 
afterward, the youth committees ar- 
ranged for interviews” 
with as many boys and girls as wished 
to have them. 
entirely voluntary and most of the boys 


“counseling 


These interviews were 


and girls were glad to be interviewed. 


Many wanted to get off their chests what 
they thought about the services they 
were getting and what they thought 
they should get. This free speech gave 
the local youth committee much first- 
hand information on the individual in- 
terests of the youngsters. And since 
the purpose of the Youth Service is to 
help the individual boy and girl, and not 
abstract and indiscriminate “youth,” 
the committee found help that they 
needed in planning the services in ¢ 


~~) 


realistic way. 

During the interviews the boys and 
girls were asked about their present ac- 
tivities, at work or school and in their 
after-work or after-school hours. 

More than a quarter of those inter- 
viewed were living under such a press- 
ing schedule that they could not reason- 
ably be advised to undertake fresh vol- 
untary activities. The committees 
avoided recommending further activity 
to young people whose obvious need was 
for rest. In some cases, overlong hours 
of work, or unsuitable working condi- 
tions, were referred to labor authori- 
ties. Likewise, when some health prob- 
lems were revealed, help was sought 
from public health services. 

Many young people were advised to 
join one of the defense, or preservice, 
organizations, such as the Sea Scouts, 
the Home Guard, the Girls’ Training 
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Corps, and this kind of activity proved 
to be popular with both boys and girls. 

The interviewers discussed with the 
young people the various opportunities 
for recreation and education that ex- 
isted in the neighborhoods of the young 
(It was a surprise to 
some interviewers to find that many of 


people’s homes. 


the boys and girls did not even know 
where the public library was, nor how 
to enroll in it.) Many of the young- 
sters decided to join one of the youth 
organizations. Others registered at a 


continuation or vocational school. 
Some were not interested, and preferred 


not to join anything. 


ing care of the younger sisters when 
her mother was at work. James, 
Henry, and Oscar, who were buddies, 
didn’t want to work, to go to school, or 
to do anything, because it didn’t seem 
important to them. 

This first-hand knowledge of youth 
was helpful for some adults who had 
previously known only a few young 
people, usually those in a particular 
It made 
them realize the variety of needs and 
interests that go along with youth. 
Needless to say, it both challenged and 


group in their neighborhood. 


shocked some perplexed adults. As 
one parent said, it’s a hard thing to 





Boys and girls together eat a light evening meal at a mixed club in a pleasant atmosphere of fellowship. 


The registration and the interviews 
gave an impetus to the Youth Service 
throughout the country, and much pub- 
lic interest was aroused in the well-be- 
ing of young people, especially in the 
conditions of their work and. in how 
they spent their leisure. Youth or- 
ganizations of all kinds gained sub- 
stantially in membership. 

As one townsman said, he got to know 
youth in the specific, whereas he had 
always talked about them in general. 

The Smith boy was the one who was 
working full time in the mill and had 
a year and a half before he would be 
called up for military service. 

Mary, who liked music, was helping 
out in the local store part time and tak- 


know what the young folks want or 
what they can do. Many adults not 
only feared the effect of a changing 
world upon the young people but feared 
that young people themselves were 
changing. And someone asked whether 
the new product is not inferior to the 
old. 

But when young people took part in 
adult meetings or reported from their 
own councils, it was sometimes a sur- 
prise to find them so good at chairman- 
ing a meeting, so able in committee 
management, and so responsive in dis- 
cussion. 

In communities the local education 
authority has set up services for which 
they have total responsibility. These 
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services may include a youth center, a 
community center, a special program of 
camping, a sports program, or other 
type of program interesting to young 
people. 

In the years that have passed since 
November 1939, when the Ministry of 
Education issued its circular on The 
Service of Youth, much has_ been 
learned about young people by youth 
committees, youth leaders, education 
authorities, and everybody else con- 
cerned. Slowly, more and more club- 
houses opened. More and more boys 
and girls began to get a chance to be- 
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youth organizations; (6) willingness to 
acknowledge that a technique may be- 
come outworn and the courage to dis- 
card it when it is. 

And the success and efficiency of a 
person who possesses these qualities 
would be enhanced by appropriate 
training, both particular and general, 
according to the Ministry. Training 
courses of themselves will not create 
leaders, for the essential thing is the 
personality of the individual; but train- 
ing will always improve the quality and 
effectiveness of even the most naturally 
gifted person. 


* 





Working girls in Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, relax in their club, one of the Naticnal Association of Girls’ Clubs. 


long to a stable social group, to enjoy 
what a British report calls “the stimu- 
lus of group activity, of working and 
playing, arguing and laughing to- 
gether; opportunity to work out their 
own plans and training in how to man- 
age the affairs of their own society.” 

If successful work with young people 
is to be done, competent leadership is 
essential. The Ministry of Education 
lists as desirable qualities in a leader: 
(1) a balanced personality; (2) per- 
sonal interests outside the “youth” 
world; (3) appreciation of the true na- 
ture of the relationship between himself 
and his group; (4) tact in leadership; 
(5) willingness and ability to take his 
proper part in the life of the adult com- 
munity outside his own and all othex 
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The leaders include not only full- 
time, paid workers, but also those that 
work only part time; the latter may be 
either paid or unpaid. 

Training is given by the various 
youth-serving organizations in coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities. Be- 
fore the war the organizations had 
planned a 3-year period of training, in- 
cluding 6 months of field work—all un- 
dergraduate. During: the war, and 
since, 1 year of training, of which 6 
months are given to field work, is the 
usual course. 

Previous volunteer experience and 
work in related educational and leisure- 
time fields are prerequisites. The mini- 
mum age of a youth leader is agreed 
upon as approximately 23 years. 


For mature persons, already well 
qualified by education and experience, a 
committee appointed by the Ministry 
recommends a 1-year course, and the 
Ministry is contributing funds for this 
purpose. For others, 3 years of com- 
bined full-time study and practice is 
recommended, and some universities 
and some youth-serving organizations 
are offering the 3-year course. 

Part-time workers are usually trained 
in the evening and in week-end courses. 
Full-time workers usually receive their 
training during the last year of college. 
Volunteer workers, who constitute a 
large part of the leaders, take orienta- 
tion courses, in-service training with 
supervision, and refresher courses. 

The courses include not only such 
subjects as recreation, camping, and out- 
door crafts, but also religious guidance, 
public affairs, the arts, and boy-girl 
relationships. 

“Tf the Youth Service is to be a bridge 
by which young people pass from child- 
hood to adult life,” says a Ministry bul- 
letin, “the bridgehead that gives access 
to adult ground may well be the com- 
munity center.” These centers serve the 
“young adult” group, 18 to 30. Of 
course, young people tend to enjoy 
themselves boisterously; older people 
more quietly. But as a step against 
segregating the young people from the 
rest of the community, the suggestion 
has been made that youth activities 
should find a place in community cen- 
ters, but that in general they should be 
kept separate from adult activities, As 
the boys and girls approach the age of 
18, they will naturally begin to take part 
in the older groups’ activities and begin 
to be part of the adult community. 

The youth-serving organizations and 
the education authorities know that 
they are still very, very far from their 
goal of serving every teen-ager in the 
country who wants to be served. Build- 
ingisslow. Experienced youth leaders 
are scarce, and cannot be trained over- 
night. Postwar difficulties of every 
kind are in the way. 

All this will require more work on the 
part of the voluntary organizations, 
with the cooperation of the education 
authorities in the Youth Service; how 
the work will develop is still in the 
future. But one thing is sure: British 
youth will be served. 
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HOMES FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
DEVELOP LEISURE-TIME PROGRAMS 


Prepared by the National Committee on Services to Unmarried 


Parents, in Cooperation with 


N the early years of the century 
when Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, Charles N. 

Crittenton, and other great pioneers 
unmarried 
their 
was faith in the individual woman and 


were working to protect 


mothers, the keynote of idea 
The mater- 
nity home at that time was planned to 
offer unmarried mothers a place to hide 


respect for her as a person. 


from a critical public, and an opportu- 
nity for regeneration through living un- 
der moral influence. 

The present-day maternity home still 
holds the respect for the individual per- 
sonality of the unmarried mother that 
was so much in the thinking of the 
early founders of such homes, but we 
now recognize a greater complexity in 
the problem of understanding and treat- 
ment. 

Modern study of human behavior has 
shown us that each of us reacts accord- 
ing to his inner needs, and that al- 
though we are aware of why we do some 
things, we do many things without 
knowing why. Often our motivations 
are obscure and are deeply entangled in 
our early emotional relationships. And 
psychiatrists tell us that these obscure 
or unconscious motivations are strong 
controlling elements in everyone’s be- 
havior. We therefore realize that any 
successful efforts to serve other persons 
must depend on how well we under- 
stand the meaning of their behavior. 

Many unmarried mothers are adoles- 
cents, and others who are beyond that 
period in chronological age may still be 
adolescent emotionally. Thus under- 
standing of adolescence is of crucial im- 
portance to workers in maternity homes. 
During early puberty, adolescence, and 
on into maturity, bodily changes are 
taking place which will accentuate any 
girl’s emotional and social problems. 
Even the ordinary young girl is caught 
in conflicting impulses—the desire to 
remain a child and the desire to be an 
adult, emancipated from the family. 
Companionship with boys and men 
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takes on new meaning. For the girl 
who has experienced a relatively smooth 
and normal emotional and sexual de- 
velopment, pregnancy can become the 
final step to maturity. She accepts her- 
self as an adult willing to face the re- 
sponsibility for her child. 
Unfortunately this is not so with 
many an unmarried mother. She may 
have felt rejected and unwanted by her 
She may have been deprived 
Or her parents 
may have been overprotective and have 


parents. 
of her parents’ love. 


aroused anxieties and tensions in the 
girl. In adolescence feelings of loneli- 
ness, of anxiety, of hostility can inten- 
sify sexual urges. Affection and accept- 
ance that the girl should have had in her 
own family have to be sought outside 
the home. Because these girls have not 
had wholesome family relationships 


they are often misfits with their com- 


panions. They can't get along with 
people. Many cling to childhood and 


long for the parental protection that 
they have never experienced. Anxiety 

The strain of inner fears 
or feelings of guilt eventually mani- 
fests itself through their behavior. 
That is perhaps why so many unmarried 
mothers are impulsive, hostile, and ag- 
gressive. 

And then there is to be a baby. He 
hasn’t been planned for. He doesn’t 
represent a step in the growth of the 
mother toward sexual maturity. Nor 
has she accepted responsibility for him. 
Is it any wonder that so often when a 
girl enters a maternity home she is far 


besets them. 


from serene ? 

Often she is belligerent, and critical 
Or she 
may be so cowed that she doesn’t dare to 
assert herself. 


of everybody and everything. 


She may be passive, 
withdrawn, and fearful of making any 
plans or decisions for herself. 





Condensed from paper read at the National 
Conference of Social Work, San Francisco, 
April 1947, by Mrs. Lois Parsons, chairman, 
National Committee on Services to Unmar- 
ried Parents. 


Thus the unmarried mother enters 
the maternity home with her own pat- 
tern of behavior and emotional needs. 
If we accept the philosophy that each 
girl can be served only through an un- 
derstanding of her individual needs, 
how then can we translate this into prac- 
tical principles that will guide us in our 
day-to-day work in maternity homes? 
What. are the implications of this phi- 
losophy for the administration of the 
maternity-home program as a whole? 

The maternity home is in a unique 
and strategic position to give the un- 
married mother an opportunity to de- 
velop positive and meaningful relation- 
ships with other people. It represents 
an experience in group living, the suc- 
cess of which depends upon the atti- 
tudes and philosophy of all involved. 
The cook, the doctor, the nurse, the 
social worker, as well as the board mem- 
bers who formulate policies, play sig- 
nificant roles in the adjustment of the 
unmarried mother in the maternity 
home. 

A philosophy of service must pervade 
all aspects of administration of the 
maternity-home program. Let us illus- 
trate this briefly. Many homes have 
recognized the need for professional 
case-work unmarried 
mother. Through her relationship with 
the case worker, the mother may be able 
to develop greater strength and capac- 
itv for making decisions. Or with the 
help of a skilled and understanding 
worker, she may be able for the first 
time in her life to face the hostile, re- 
sentful feelings she has toward her own 
parents—feelings which have played a 
powerful role in her own behavior. 


services to the 


Is the administration of the mater- 
nity home geared to a concept of service 
If so, 


then what opportunities and freedom 


based upon individual needs? 


can be offered the girl to use her emerg- 
ing capacity and maturity for making 
decisions and planning for herself? 
Will the maternity home and all the 
members of its staff accept and live with 
the girl who is aggressive, domineering, 
Perhaps for the first time 
in her life, the girl feels enough security 
and acceptance to dare to act out such 
impulses. Will the staff recognize this 
as a long-delayed step in her growth 
toward maturity and emancipation 
from parental authority ? 


and rude? 
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How are maternity homes helping 
unmarried mothers to enjoy a fuller life 
through creative experience in a group? 
What can they offer the unmarried 
mother that will strengthen her capac- 
ities and prepare her for participating 
in the life of her own family group and 
of her own community ? 


A study is undertaken 


In an effort to explore these questions, 
the National Committee on Services to 
Unmarried Parents sought information 
on group work in maternity homes 


throughout the United States. In be- 
ginning this study the committee rec- 
ognized that both group work and case 
work—that is, social work with groups 
and with individuals—have the same 
purpose, to help people live fuller lives. 
And the ideal way is to provide this 
help through a specially trained worker. 

Both the case worker and the group 
worker are interested in helping the 
individual girl. 

In recent years there has been a 
growing recognition of the advantages 
of group work for persons living in 
institutions. Unfortunately, few ma- 
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ternity homes have been able to employ 
their own greup leaders. But, despite 
this, many maternity homes have made 
the beginnings of constructive, planned 
programs. 

In November 1946 questionnaires 
were circulated to 184 maternity homes, 
covering details of the program and 
asking about the philosophy and atti- 
tude of the home toward planned 
group-work programs. Seventy-five 
maternity homes, broadly representa- 
tive of all sections of the United States, 
responded. The obvious care and 


thought that went into these responses 
revealed a sincere interest in this aspect 
of maternity-home service. ‘There was 
also a genuine recognition of the need 
for further clarification and exploration 
of this subject in relation to the whole 
maternity-home program. 

There were approximately 1,800 un- 
married mothers living in these homes. 
Many of these girls were extremely 
young; a little less than half were 19 
years of age or younger. About half 
were between 20 and 29. Only 6 per- 
cent were 30 or over. 

The wide variation in age among the 


residents of maternity homes has been 
one of the greatest problems in develop- 
ing sound programs to serve the needs 
of each individual. This is a problem 
which presents a real challenge to ma- 
ternity homes. The age, the personal 
adjustment, and the previous cultural 
and social background of the girl influ- 
ence the manner in which she meets 
this new experience. 

Considerable variation was shown in 
the extent to which group work and 
recreation was being used. To be sure 
there were differences in opinion re- 
garding the value of group work. 
But there was also recognition of the 
needs of the girls for a constructive 
group experience. This was expressed 
in the type of programs. 

One home stated that the girls wanted 
to express their own ideas and the staff 
tried to provide ample opportunities 
for them to do so. Another said the 
cirls were “free to use leisure-time ac- 
tivities as they wished, either in or out 
of the institution.” Many of the homes 
raised questions about the difference be- 
tween planned and spontaneous pro- 
grams. Could the girls take responsi- 
bility for planning?) Who should pass 
on the kind of activities that the girls 
had? A few of the smaller homes said 
they did not have a large enough group 
to have a program. Several homes 
didn’t believe a plan was needed if 
enough free time was allowed during 
the day schedule. One home thought 
individual hobbies were preferable to 
group activities since the girls might 
form undesirable relationships in the 
group without careful supervision of 
staff. A few homes thought the short 
period of time spent by the girls in the 
home and the continuous turn-over pre- 
vented any planned program of group 
work. 

Although differences in the use of 
recreation were reported, most of the 
homes agreed that the girls wanted an 
opportunity to choose and develop in- 
dividual and group interests. Of great 
significance was the decreasing use of 
recreational opportunities as rewards 
or privileges. Most of the homes saw 
values to girls in group work beyond 
the superficial use of recreation as a 
“time filler.” 

One superintendent said that her ob- 
servations in the home had made her 
realize how girls are affected by being 
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in «& group setting. Relationships 
among the girls and with the staff were 
at the very center of morale in the home, 
she felt. 
a small staff could use these group rela- 
tionships to further the social adjust- 
ment of girls—the real basis of all 


group work in a maternity home. 


She did wonder, though, how 


In many homes Bible classes, sewing 
clubs, and classes in nutrition, first aid, 
homemaking, and vocations were given 
under volunteer leadership from the 
American Red Cross and from the voca- 
tional schools and high schools of the 
local public-school system. Where aca- 
demic work was carried out in a class or 
through private titoring, girls received 
transferable credits or high-school di- 
plomas from the local high school. 

Most homes reported facilities for 
reading, games, group singing, card 
games, picnics, croquet, and so forth. 
Nearby parks and other outdoor areas 
were used for such activities as nature 
study and woodcraft. Naturalists from 
the public park system were asked to 
help. A short play was produced by the 
girls in one home, with the help of a 
volunteer worker. This led to interest 
in diction, poise, posture, and clothing. 

One home emphasized the house fur- 
nishings that girls can make, such as 
drapes and slip covers, also furniture 
decorating and Another 
home included a mimeographed news- 


art work. 
paper as an important group endeavor. 
Puppet making was launched in still 
another home. Here the girls learned 
to make the papier-maché figures and 
the costumes, and finally to undertake 
playwriting and acting. <A variety of 
talents were used and new skills were 
learned. The girls shared a positive, 
creative experience in group living. 
Who plans for these individual and 
group activities? One home reporte:| 
that a member of the staff was assigned 
This home used 
volunteers from the community and also 
several paid leaders for music, dramat- 
ics, arts and crafts. Another home re- 
ported that a staff committee shared this 
responsibility, using available leader- 
ship in the community, including the 
YWCA, Girl Scouts, public recreation 
department, 
churches, 


this responsibility. 


vocational high school, 
and so forth. Still an- 
other home reported that a board-staff 


committee took this responsibility. Not 
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many homes reported on the systematic 
participation of girls in planning, al- 
though several said they had committees 
of girls when these were needed to plan 
particular events. Girls’ councils were 
used to discuss rules and regulations, a 
number of homes reported. Someone 
put it this way: “The girls are always 
given an opportunity to do planning if 
there is sufficient leadership among 
them.” 

On the basis of all this evidence, it is 
apparent that the potential strength 
growing out of the participation of the 
girls themselves in planning for group 
activities is not being fully realized. 
Only through the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the girls themselves have a 
vital part in planning can the full values 
of group work be achieved. 

One home reported that it had secured 
the services of a graduate student in a 
nearby school of social work to give 
group-work leadership to the home 
three nights a week. Another home 
said the group-work leadership avail- 
able through the Council of Social 
Agencies had been used for consultation 
in the development of their program. 
In all these attempts we see a real in- 
terest in securing the full value of group 
work for girls in maternity homes. 
They also reveal the limitations with 
which homes are faced in the use of 
board and whose 
only concept of group work is to supply 
entertainment for the girls and serve 
as a 


committee groups, 


liaison with other community 
resources. 

The use of community facilities such 
as libraries, parks, community centers, 
churches, concerts, movies, museums, 
schools, is really basic to the entire pro- 
One 


home puts it this way: “Girls go un- 


gram in the maternity home. 
attended into the community; but we 
exercise our judgment as a staff in select- 
ing the girls who have this privilege.” 
Another home stated that the girls check 
out when they leave during the day; 
they may shop, go to the library, and 
attend movies and concerts with family 
or friends, provided arrangements have 
been made for them to do so. 

Other homes permit the girls to plan 
for activities only in the home. They 
justify this by saying that the girls 
themselves prefer this seclusion from 
the public. There also appears to be 
fear that the girls will be unable to bene- 


fit by the opportunity of using comimu- 
nity facilities. 

Where girls are limited to activities 
within the home and to contacts with 
individuals who are brought in to en- 
tertain them, the morale of the group is 
lowered. Some homes report that the 
girls “don’t even appreciate the nice re- 
freshments the club provided for them.” 
Or, they complain, “we asked the girls 


‘what they wanted but they didn’t seem 


at all interested.” One home said an 
effort was made to have the girls plan 
their own activities, but that it didn’t 
work out. 

There were considerable differences of 
opinion on whether activities should be 
voluntary or required. Some homes 
said girls were “always expected to be 
present.” because it was embarrassing 
if they did not come to hear the speaker. 
Obviously, both the girls and the staff 
need to discuss this matter. Unless par- 
ticipation is voluntary and choice is 
provided, the positive values growing 
out of group work to the girls are diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

But girls who plan and carry out 
activities of their own choosing, may 
One home 
said they encouraged leadership by the 
girlsk—“the kind of leadership that 
draws other the 
planning.” 


benefit greatly from them. 


girls into group 

A group-work program is a part—a 
very important part—of the institu- 
tional plan. It follows, therefore, that 
when girls work too many hours a day 
or when their schedule is rigid, they 
cannot be free to know leisure. Choice 
in time for letter-writing, reading, 
studying, and use of the kitchen between 
meals, planting flowers or vegetables, 
studying music, or serving afternoon 
tea to friends are evidence of the home’s 
faith in values of choice and wise use 
of leisure-time interests. 


Additional information is collected 


In addition to the questionnaire, the 
committee obtained the cooperation of 
homes in three different cities in sup- 
plying the results of recent group-work 
projects. In these homes, there seemed 
to be a unanimity of opinion regarding 
the importance of using group-work 
methods. 

In a Denver home experimental work 
along this line was conducted during 
the year before the current study. It 
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was done by board and staff representa- 
tives from the home. An evaluation of 
the Denver project concurs with the 
principles already referred to in this 
paper. The workers stress the need for 
an appreciation that group work is a 
way of working constructively with 
people in groups and not merely a pro- 
gram or a collection of activities. 

It is a method which is of great sig- 
nificance for institutions where group 
living is the essence of the pattern—a 
pattern in which a recreation program 
cannot be isolated from other parts of 
the life of the home. 

The evaluation of this project also 
stresses the importance of the interview 
with the girl when she comes to the 
home. ‘This is not an intake interview. 
Rather it is a part of the girl’s general 
orientation to the home. Through a 
conference with her, the worker helps 
the girl see the possibilities through 
group experience which the home has 
for her. Directly related to this, of 
course, is the importance of the right 
attitude on the part of the staff and 
their acceptance of the girl’s right to 
service. 

In terms of future benefits from the 
girl’s experience in the home, the Den- 
ver committee found that the experience 
in this miniature community could be 
a turning point in the development of 
the individual. Although the Denver 
group found formal school programs 
difficult to operate, they believed that 
further thought needed to be given to 
continuation of school work, possibly 
with individual tutoring. 

Variety in activities was important, 
for only in this way could choice and 
freedom be permitted while at the same 
time certain regularly planned aspects 
of the program were maintained. Par- 
ticipation of the group in the planning 
was considered to be of vital importance 
in the success of the Denver program. 
Leadership, too, was very important. 

The Denver committee stressed the 
value of permitting the girls to use 
facilities outside the home. Not only 
did this help the girls keep a relation- 
ship with ordinary life, but it was an 
important factor in increasing resources 
for an informal program of recreation 
and education. The evaluation of this 
Denver program concluded with a ref- 
erence to physical plant and facilities. 
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Obviously these, while important, are 
secondary to a way of work and to 
leadership that supports the method 
and philosophy of group work. 

In Washington the group-work proj- 
ect was started by a home with the co- 
operation of the group-work secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies, who 
met with the staff and with some mem- 
bers of the board of directors. They 
discussed present operations and poli- 
cies of the home, and the group worker 
explained the philosophy underlying a 
group-work program and _ suggested 
possible ways of making a transition to 
newer concepts in the field of group 
activity. Later, reports from the staff 
as well as from a visitor who had pre- 
viously been at the home told of more 
planning on the part of the girls, of 
their greater interest in activities and 
things about the home and the increased 
initiative which girls took in promoting 
activities of their choice. 


Some principles are stated 


The purpose of group work in a ma- 
ternity home is to use group associations 
consciously for the personal growth and 
development of girls. Of course, these 
girls face individual problems which are 
the same as those faced by many other 
girls in the community. But in addi- 
tion, they face many other problems 
related to illegitimate pregnancy. 

All group work should be based on the 
interests of the individual girls. These 
interests vary with age, experience, and 
social development. And since girls in 
under 
17 to 30 years and over—differences in 





a home may be of various ages 


age must be remembered in making 
plans. 

Some of the girls, if given the oppor- 
tunity, will suggest ideas and activities 
that express their own stage of develop- 
ment. Others who have had no expe- 
rience in recreational activities in their 
home, school, or neighborhood may not 
express any choi¢e. Expression of in- 
terests should be solicited from all the 
girls. New interests may come slowly, 
but any interest that comes out ofa girl’s 
need deserves attention. An interest ex- 
pressed by one girl may encourage 
others to explore and share their ideas. 

A staff member may help a girl de- 
velop capacities, ideas, and skills which 
she may share with other girls. Joy in 


music, dramatics, arts and crafts, and 
so forth, comes only to the person who 
has some satisfying experience in their 
use. Many adolescents have never en- 
joyed childhood play or organized group 
activities. For example, it may be 
strange to find a young woman in a ma- 
ternity home choosing childhood games 
or expressing teen-age interests and 
ideas. The girls in the home may want 
a party, without the staff—perhaps be- 
cause they consider the staff members 
“adults” and seek “adolescent” privacy 
from them. When this occurs, the staff 
should understand the reason for it. 
Leaders in a maternity home must en- 
courage thé expression and spontaneity 
of interests and ideas. These may be 
used as positive aids in the “growing 
up” process of girls. 


Participation of the girls in planning 

Helping girls take part in group 
projects, such as preparation of mate- 
rial for house bulletin boards, visitors’ 
day, holidays, or special programs, is an 
important part of a staff member’s job. 
Some girls need encouragement, coun- 
sel, and support when they offer a sug- 
gestion. Other girls offer ideas easily 
but need help in carrying them out. A 
successful group project gives con- 
fidence and encouragement to the girls 
who contribute tothem. A girl may be- 
gin by presiding at a meeting, writing 
a letter for the committee, making an 
announcement about a program, or 
planning an important event. Not all 
girls may develop these skills with equal 
ease, but each may find some interest 
that she can share with the group. 


Developing group morale 


The staff of a maternity home may 
use group relationships to develop mo- 
rale. Sometimes a member of the staff, 
or a girl, mentions the good or bad spirit 
within the home. Relationships within 
the group create this spirit. High 
group morale is not an accident. It is 
the result of a thoughtful plan which 
takes into account all the girls in the 
home and their relationships to each 
other. For example, a small group of 
girls may express dissatisfaction with 
certain rules and regulations. This 
may result in group pressure and ten- 
sion. A thoughtful discussion, which 


(Continued on page 63) 
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COMMUNITY ACTION HELPS TO SOLVE 
CHILD-LABOR PROBLEM IN BOWLING ALLEYS 


PASQUA LE J. CAPUANO, Supervisor of Auendance, Providence Public Schools 


ARLY THIS YEAR the prob- 

lem of young boys from 12 

through 15 working late at night 
in bowling alleys again came to the fore 
in Rhode Island. All such night work 
is illegal for children under 16 years 
in the State, and yet these boys were 
working regularly until 11 p. m. and 
midnight. School officials all over the 
State were reporting the results in terms 
of truancy, disciplinary problems, and 
poor school work. Among the bad 
situations that came up was a serious 
criminal case involving some _ boys 
working in one of the alleys; the case 
came to the attention of the juvenile 
court. 

This kind of situation has prevailed 
in the State, as in many other States, 
since the start of the war production 
programs, when good jobs were avail- 
able in business and industry for any 
hoy 16 years of age or older, and 
the bowling establishments were there- 
fore unable to find pin boys over 16 
years of age. Since then the labor 
market has eased considerably, but the 
old habit of hiring any boy who drifted 
into the alleys is difficult to break. 

During the war production period it 
was particularly difficult to enforce the 
child-labor law with regard to employ- 
ment of pin boys, because of the diffi- 
culty that the bowling-alley propri- 
etors had in obtaining help, and because 
war workers especially needed the 
wholesome recreation that bowling pro- 
vides. During those war years much 
pressure was put on administrative offi- 
cials to lower the standards for the em- 
ployment of children in bowling alleys. 
Efforts were made to have legislation 
passed providing for relaxation of the 
age limit for such employment and for 
extension of the night-work provision 
of the child-labor law as it applies to 
bowling establishments. (Such legis- 
lation was introduced in a number of 
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other States and actually passed in a 
few.) 

Employment of young boys in bowl- 
ing alleys is one of the most difficult 
child-labor problems that State depart- 
ments have to deal with. 

Since almost all bowling is done from 
6 p. m. until midnight, the job of pin 
boy is practically always a night job. 
And the work is too often done by 
younger boys, who especially should 
Night work cuts 
down a school child’s sleep and rest and 


not work at night. 
also affects his school work. Boys em- 
ployed at night may be so tired that they 
fall asleep in school, or they may play 
truant on account of fatigue; and 
truancy, of course, often leads to delin- 
quency. Some children drop out of 
school because they cannot keep up both 
work and school. Employment at 
night may also keep youngsters on the 
street at hours such as 1 and 2 a. m. 
and may subject them to moral hazards. 

The work of pin setting is accom- 
panied by considerable accident hazard. 
It is not uncommon for pin boys to be 
injured by balls or flying pins. <Acci- 
dent records show many reports of 
fracture and severe bruises of fingers, 
hands, and toes, and even more serious 
effects. And the likelihood of accident 
is increased by fatigue due to the great 
physical exertion required in this type 
of work and the loss of sleep that goes 
with it. 


Enforcement attempts failed 


Early in 1947, though the war con- 
ditions were past, the State Department 
of Labor’s Division of Women and 
Children was meeting with little suc- 
cess in its attempts at enforcement of 
the child-labor law in bowling alleys. 

At this point the Rhode Island Ad- 
visory Council on Child Labor-decided 
to see what it could do about finding 
a solution to the problem. 

The council is an unofficial organiza- 
tion, which was brought into being by 


the Consumers’ League in 1944 at the 
request of the National Consumers’ 
League, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Among its aims are enforcement of 
child-labor laws and better school at- 
tendance. The council represents all 
groups in the State that have a special 
interest in the welfare of young people. 
It is composed of men and women repre- 
senting the schools; the churches; the 
juvenile court; civic, welfare, and labor 
organizations; business and industry; 
and the State departments of education 
and labor. The superintendent of the 
Providence public schools is chairman 
and the Governor of the State is honor- 
ary chairman. 

At a meeting of the council in May 
of this year several school superintend- 
ents, high-school principals, and_at- 
tendance oflicers who had _ first-hand 
knowledge of the serious effects of this 
type of illegal child labor were invited 
to discuss the problem with the council 
members. The reports of these school 
officials convinced the council that some 
action was needed. 

It was decided that the local police 
in the various cities and towns should 
be asked to take over the job of regu- 
larly policing the bowling alleys to take 
out any boys found to be too young 
to work legally. The alleys are licensed 
by the police, and failure to cooperate 
could result in revocation of a pro- 
prietor’s license. 

Another meeting of the council 
was planned, to which the chiefs of 
police of the cities and towns having the 
greatest problem were invited, as well 
as some representatives of the associa- 
tion of bowling-alley proprietors. 

By the time this meeting was called, 
early in June, the member representing 
the juvenile court, along with school of- 
ficials of the city of Warwick, who had 
attended the previous meeting, had 
worked out a practical solution to the 
problem in that city and in the bowling 
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establishments across the city line in 
Cranston, where many Warwick boys 
had been hired. The juvenile-court rep- 
resentative for that area, the high-school 
principals, and the chief of police had 
cooperated in clearing the bowling 
alleys of all boys under 16. 

Then the school officials had followed 
through by furnishing the bowling-alley 
proprietors with the names of boys over 
16 who were looking for part-time work. 





This success furnished the key to the 
solution of the problem in other areas. 

The June meeting of the council was 
attended by the officers of the associ- 
ation of bowling-alley proprietors and 
several of its members, at the council’s 
invitation. A number of representa- 
tives of the police departments of the 
various cities and towns, as well as a 
representative of the State police also 
accepted the council’s invitation to 


Pin setting In bowling alleys is work that is generally done at night, when young boys like this one should be at home. 


This had worked out very well. The 
employers were pleased to have help in 
recruiting the older boys, who were more 
dependable and capable, and they felt 
that they were cooperating with the 
schools. 

Within the space of a month, the 
alleys in that area, many of which had 
been among the most troublesome. were 
fully complying with the law and were 
inviting inspection by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. At the request of the 
chief judge of the juvenile court, the 
Division of Women and Juveniles of the 
Providence Police Department had 
added the bowling alleys in the city to 
its list for regular nightly inspection. 
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be present, as well as the school offli- 
cials who had attended the previous 
meeting. 

A friendly discussion of the many 
aspects of the problem took place. 
Everyone seemed sincerely interested 
in improving the employment situation 
in the bowling alleys. The proprietors 
of the alleys agreed that they preferred 
to employ boys 16 and older if they 
could get them. The school people 
brought out the fact that this year, for 
the first time in many years, there were 
many boys 16 and older looking for 
work and that very few job openings 
were available. It was agreed that the 
schools in the different parts of the 


State could help recruit pin boys old 
enough to work at night legally. Then 
the bowling-alley proprietors who had 
difficulty finding boys 16 and over to 
work could apply to the local school 
offices for prospects. 

The Division of Women and Chil- 
dren of the State Department of Labor 
is following up on this program, visit- 
ing the school departments to see 
whether some sort of placement service 
can be set up in each city and town 
for boys desiring summer work as pin 


boys. 


Automatic pin setters reported 


An interesting development in the 
bowling-alley business was reported by 
one of the proprietors who attended the 
meeting. He reported that an auto- 
matic pin-setting machine has been de- 
veloped, which will eliminate the need 
for employing pin boys, as it will set 
pins automatically, and does not need 
an employee to help in its operation. 
Any establishment which has a 12-inch 
clearance back of the alleys may have 
such a machine installed, according to 
the report. The speaker further said 
that the machines will not be for sale, 
but will be installed on lease. The rent 
will be set according to the amount of 
use the machines get, he continued, and 
the cost will not be more than the 
amount paid now to the pin boys. 

Since the job of pin boy seems to 
appeal chiefly to boys that are too young 
to work legally at night, and since boys 
16 and over who are old enough to work 
legally often find the work distasteful 
and may refuse the job even though no 
other work is available, an automatic 
pin setter would undoubtedly offer a 
happy solution to a really serious and 
very knotty problem of long standing. 
Until these machines are available, 
however, pin boys are needed. 

The action of Rhode Island’s Child 
Labor Advisory Council in this situa- 
tion is a fine example of the effectiveness 
of joint action by all interested groups 
in the community. It also demon- 
strates the value of this kind of organ- 
ization, which furnishes a clearing 
house for knowledge concerning the 
services available in the community 
from many agencies to do a particular 
job which needs doing. 
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THAT CHILDREN IN WAR-TORN 
COUNTRIES MAY GO TO SCHOOL 


HAROLD E. SNYDER, Director, Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 


ILLIONS of children in war- 
devastated countries in Europe 
and Asia are not in 
And large numbers of those that are 


school. 


in school are sitting on floors in cold 
rooms, with no textbooks, no paper or 
pencils, no blackboards or chalk. The 
schoolroom is often in a church or in a 
home, as many of the schoolhouses are 
A typical report on what 
happened to the schoolhouses comes 
from the Philippines: “Whenever the 
enemy soldiers camped, the first build- 
ings they occupied were the schools. 
Their first act, after taking over, was 
to build a fire and use school desks, 
chairs, tables, bookshelves, and books 
for fuel. if a school 
building was miraculously spared, it 
was a mere shell, with no equipment.” 


no more. 


So that, even 


A high percentage of teachers and 
other professional workers in the dev- 
astated countries lost their lives during 
the war. Many of those who remain 
are still suffering physically and men- 
All are 
handicapped by lack of training and 
by loss of contact with developments in 
All 
are working without even a minimum 
of the materials needed. 


tally from their experiences. 


their fields during the war years. 


The countries in which these things 
happened are striving hard to rehabil- 
itate their educational systems, with 
the help of people in more fortunate 
lands. A few countries have made ex- 
cellent progress. Conditions in Nor- 
way have improved so much that the 
Norwegians hope to complete their re- 
building and equipping of schools 
with only minor help from outside their 
country. Denmark has had similar 
success. 

But the educational needs of most of 
the countries are still tremendous and 
and 
secondary schools, but in colleges and 
universities. 

Basic relief in the form of food, 
clothing, and medical supplies must 
come first. However, we must not stop 
there. We must help the devastated 
countries help themselves by assisting 


urgent, not only in elementary 
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them to obtain the knowledge and skills 
Teachers 
and other leaders abroad appeal to 
Americans recognizing the vital im- 
portance of education to aid them in 
restoring educational opportunity and 
in reclaiming the “lost generation” of 
children, who have had little formal 
education during the war and who have 
been subjected to totalitarian propa- 
ganda. 

In the United States more than 300 
voluntary organizations are helping in 
various ways to rebuild these shattered 
educational systems. 


needed to build the peace. 


These organiza- 
tions are of many types—educational, 
relief, 
civic. 


social service, religious, and 
Some contribute books, peri- 
library or 
scientific equipment, or money. 
establish 


others, 


odicals, school supplies, 
Some 
recreation-camp programs; 
educational voluntary-service 
projects, in which young people of sev- 
eral lands join with local persons in re- 
building schools and other public build- 
ings. Some 


provide fellowships, 


scholarships, or study grants. Some 
also send food, clothing, and medical 
supplies to children and young people, 
and their teachers. Many of the gifts 
go to displaced persons. 

The work of these many organiza- 
tions is coordinated by the Commission 
for International Educational Recon- 
struction, called CIER for short. This 
commission, established late in 1946 on 
the initiative of the American Council 
on Education, includes representatives 
of a number of educational and other 
groups. It is a nongovernmental 
agency, which has been designated by 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization) as the agency to stimulate and 
coordinate American voluntary efforts 
on behalf of education in the countries 
damaged by war. 

The commission publishes a- report 
called “CIER Handbook,” the second 
edition of which has recently been is- 
This handbook lists the 300-odd 
organizations whose work for educa- 


sued. 


tional reconstruction is coordinated by 
CIER, and gives a brief summary of 
the activities of each during a specified 
period. It also includes many of the 
agencies’ estimates of the dollar value 
of their contributions during the period. 

CIER also has published, in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO, a 20-page booklet 
entitled “Going to School in War- 
Devastated Countries,’ by Leonard 
Kenworthy, who is a member of the 
Secretariat of UNESCO and author of 
“The Teacher and the Postwar Child,” 
one of UNESCO’s first publications for 
use by teachers in the war-devastated 
countries. (This publication, which is 
now out of print, was made possible 
through a generous gift of the Greek 
Government to the Technical Subcom- 
mittee of UNESCO.) “Going to 
School in War-Devastated Countries” 
is planned primarily for distribu- 
tion without charge by American or- 
ganizations engaged in international 
educational and it is 
available at cost to such organizations 
CIER also issues 
bulletins of information, which may be 
had free. 

In April of this year, CIER, with the 
cooperation of the American Council 
on Education, the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational <Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of In- 
dependent 
graduating classes of American schools 


reconstruction, 


from the commission. 


Schools, appealed to the 


and colleges to make a gift toward re- 
construction of education in the devas- 
tated countries. More than 100 schools 
and colleges made contributions. A 
similar appeal will be made to the 
classes of 1948. 

A steady increase in gifts by the va- 
rious organizations has taken place that 
is highly gratifying, but it must be re- 
membered that, despite this generous 
millions of the 
devastated countries are still lacking in 
educational opportunity. UNESCO 
and CIER urge that projects carried 
out this year be continued and expanded 
during the coming year and that many 
new activities be initiated. Organiza- 
tions interested in developing new proj- 
ects may write to CIER, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


response, persons in 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


CITIZENS LOOK AT THEIR 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Citizens’ Committee on 
Children of New York City, Inc. 136 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
22,N. Y., 1947. 16 pp. 


The Health Section of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Children of New York 
City, Inc., under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Donovan J. McCune, has issued a re- 
port on the city’s planning for health 
services for children. 

The report refers to the gains that 
have been made in reducing maternal 
and infant mortality and in extending 
and improving health services for chil- 
dren. However, it also points up cer- 
tain inadequacies and failures in New 
York City in meeting many of the im- 
portant health and social problems 
among children and their families. 

A set of recommendations are in- 
cluded in the report which can serve as 
guides to citizen groups in working for 
further improvement in the health 
services in New York City. Not all will 
agree with some of the recommenda- 
tions particularly those relating to 
school health services, since many are 
of the opinion that such services should 
be fully available to all irrespective of 
economic status. 

The report closes with a practical dis- 
cussion of next steps and with a chal- 
lenge to various public and _ private 
agencies to coordinate their efforts in 
joint planning on behalf of New York 
City’s children. 

A. L. Van Horn, M. D. 


DENTISTRY; an agency of health 
service, by Malcolm Wallace Carr, 
D. D.S. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1946. 219 pp. $1.50. 


Addressed to three kinds of readers: 
The intelligent layman, the dentist, and 
the physician. 


PUBLIC HEALTH: A career with a 
future. American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, 1946. 29 pp. 10 cents. 


A statement of the need for workers 
in public health and of opportunities, 
advantages, and satisfactions offered by 
such service is given in this pamphlet. 
Our attention is called to the increas- 
ing security in public-health careers 
because of the efficiency of the serv- 
ices being rendered, the growing public- 
health consciousness of the people of 
the world, and the inclusion of 
public-health workers under civil serv- 
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ice. An equally frank statement of the 
possible disadvantages of a public- 
health career also is given. 

The publication includes descriptions 
of intensely interesting and challenging 
services in a wide variety of fields in 
both official and voluntary public-health 
agencies. The organization of a typical 
city health department is described, in- 
cluding the duties, qualification re- 
quirements, and salary range of each 
type of personnel. There are listed the 
estimated numbers of positions of dif- 
ferent types available now; schools 
where the required training for these 
positions can be acquired; and the 
public-health positions open to individ- 
uals with limited training of various 
types. 

This is an inspirational as well as a 
highly informative statement that 
should be exceedingly helpful to those 
who contemplate entering the field of 
public health. 

Clara E. Hayes, M. D. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ; acrit- 
ical annotated bibliography, com- 
piled by P. S. de Q. Cabot, Ph. D. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1946. 
166 pp. 


This compilation includes 972 anno- 
tations, representing a selection from 
several thousand references considered. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1947; 
a description of organized activities 
in social work and in related fields. 
Ninth issue. Edited by Russell H. 
Kurtz. Published biennally. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1947. 
714 pp. $3.50. 

Topics treated for the first time are 
Canadian Social Work and Psychologi- 
cal Testing in Social Welfare, and, for 
the first time in recent years, Alco- 
holism. 

New tities for some of the activities 
discussed in the previous issue are 
Adoption; Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment; Foster Care for Children; 
Guidance and Counseling; Migrants, 
Transients, and Travelers; Personnel 
Standards in Social Work; and Racial 
Programs in Social Work. 

The following articles have been re- 
printed by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
from the Year Book in limited quanti- 
ties, for distribution by the Bureau. 
Single copies may be had _ without 
charge. 

Adoption. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations. 

Camping. 


Child Labor and Youth Employment. 

Child Welfare. 

Crippled Children. 

Day Care of Children. 

Foster Care for Children. 

Juvenile Behavior Problems. 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts. 

Maternal and Child Health. 

Social Group Work. 

Youth Services. 


STATE CHILD-LABOR STAND- 
ARDS; a State-by-State summary of 
laws affecting the employment of 
minors under 18 years of age, by 
Lucy Manning and Norene Diamond. 
United States Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, Child 
Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch. Child-Labor Series No. 2. 
Washington, 1946. 182 pp. 

This publication brings together in 
brief summary form for each of the 
States, as well as for the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, the more important provisions of 
State child-labor and compulsory 
school-attendance laws which affect the 
employment of minors under 18 years 
of age. 

The summaries have been prepared in 
loose-leaf form, so that pages may be 
removed and new pages added when 
revisions of the laws occur. 


Reprints Available 


A limited quantity of each of the fol- 
lowing items, reprinted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from sources outside the 
Bureau, are available for distribution. 
Single copies may be had_ without 
charge. 


Child Guidance Clinic. By Samuel 
Whitman. Hygeia, September 1945. 
Children’s Services in the Community. 
By Elsa Castendyck. Social Serv- 
ice Review, September 1946. 
Foster Home Care in Rural Areas. By 
Louise Gilbert. Journal of Social 
Casework (New York), February 
1947. 
Psychiatry for Children. By Lawson 
G. Lowrey, M. D. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, November 1944. 

Relation of Pediatric Preventive Medi- 
cine to Mental Hygiene. By C. 
Anderson Aldrich, M. D. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, November 1945. 

Squint in Children. By Dan M. Gor- 
don, M. D. Journal of Pediatrics, 
November 1946 

There Is No Substitute for Family Life. 
By Lauretta Bender, M.D. Child 
Study, Spring 1946. 
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Oscar R. Ewing Becomes Fed- 


eral Security Administrator 


On August 27, 1947, Oscar R. Ewing 
of New York was sworn in as Federal 
Security Administrator, to succeed 
Watson B. Miller of Indiana. Mr. 
Miller, who became Administrator in 
October 1945, resigned on August 18, 
1947, to become Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization in the De- 
partment of Justice. 


New York Extends Life of 
lts Youth Commission 


New York’s Legislature has extended 
the life of the State Youth Commission 
to July 1, 1950, and has granted it an 
appropriation of about three million 
dollars covering the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948. 

The Youth Commission was estab- 
lished by the legislature in 1945 for a 
period extending to June 30, 1947. It 
serves the State by analyzing problems 
relating to the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and by making State grants 
available through youth bureaus or 
other planning groups to cities and 
counties for projects benefiting children 
and youth. Among the requirements 
made of a community receiving such a 
grant is that it shall have planned a pro- 
gram that meets the needs of its own 
children, so that the State funds will be 
effectively integrated with existing pub- 
lic and private services for children and 
youth. The commission recommends 
also that each municipal program re- 
ceiving State funds to be planned with 
broad community support and partici- 
pation; employ skilled leadership; and 
have a plan for continuing financial sup- 
port on a sound basis, such as within the 
community’s regular tax program. 

The sum of half a million dollars has 
been allocated by the New York State 
Youth Commission to more than 340 
municipalities to assist them in provid- 
ing more adequate recreation services 
for youth. 

The Youth Service News, which was 
launched by the State Youth Commis- 
sion in January 1947 as an occasional 
publication to report current happen- 
ings and ideas in the commission’s field, 
has reported on an adaptation of a 
multiple-criteria technique to be used 
by teachers in efforts toward early de- 
tection of pupil maladjustment. The 
method was tested in the schools in 10 
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pilot communities by the commission's 
education division in cooperation with 
school administrators and _ teachers. 
In connection with the study the edu- 
cation division has published a teachers’ 
manual on pupil adjustment. 

As one of a series of research studies 
planned by the Youth Commission, the 
probation officers of six counties on 
March 1 began a 3-month study of the 
relation between school maladjustments 
and home problems. For this survey 
the commission prepared a check list for 
use by probation officers. 

“Children in Trouble” is the most re- 
cent of the films pertinent to the prob- 
lems of youth that have been made avail- 
able by the commission through the 
State department of commerce to 
groups and communities throughout the 
State. The film opens with an account 
of the cost of crime, portrays some of 
the causes, and concludes by showing 
some methods of prevention. Another 
film, “Playtown, U.S. A.,” which shows 
a successful recreation program in a 
typical American town, is also among 
the available films. 


Oregon Committee Studies 


Youth Guidance 


A joint interim committee on youth 
and youth guidance was authorized by 
the Oregon Legislature in March 1947. 
This is a five-member committee—two 
members from the Senate and three 
from the House—instructed by the leg- 
islature to study the problems related to 
youth and youth guidance and to report 
to the 1949 legislative assembly. It will 
give special consideration to the recom- 
mendations by the joint interim com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency, made 
to the 1947 legislature. 

The committee will hold public hear- 
ings and make necessary surveys. 





England Adopts Short Form 
of Birth Record 


A bill was passed this spring in both 
Houses of the English Parliament per- 
mitting any registrant to obtain an 
abridged birth certificate. The new 
short-form certification contains the 
items needed as proof of name, date of 
birth, and birthplace. It omits infor- 
mation on parentage or adoption. 

Prior to the passage of this short-form 
law the only certification which was is- 


sued in England contained the items 
of: when and where born, name, sex, 
name and surname of father, name and 
maiden surname of mother, rank or pro- 
fession of father, name, description, and 
residence of informant, when registered, 
signature of registrar, and baptismal 
name if added after registration of 
birth. 

A short-form certification has been in 
use for some years in Scotland and in 
Australia and has become the usual 
certified copy when birth certificates are 
requested. 
sourcE: The Registrar, June 16, 1947 


Mississippi Children’s Code 
Commission Meets With 
State Committee on Chil- 


dren and Y outh 


The Mississippi Children’s Code 
Commission met in joint session with 
the Mississippi State Committee on 
Children and Youth, April 2. Infor- 
mation provided by R. Catherine Bass, 
executive secretary, shows that the 
commission has four committees at 
work on the State’s needs and essentials 
in their respective fields, as follows : 

The committee on adoptions and re- 
lated subjects is evaluating the present 
laws of the State in the light of good 
adoption procedure. 

The committee on licensing and su- 
pervision of hospitals and other institu- 
tions providing maternity care has rec- 
ommended that the State department of 
health be authorized by law to certify 
sanitary requirements for hospitals; 
that the State department of welfare 
certify all institutions acceptable for 
the placement and adoption of children ; 
that persons unable to pay be admitted 
to hospitals under the rules and regula- 
tions of the State department of wel- 
fare, with their care paid for on a per 
diem basis; and that provision be made 
for adequate maternity-hospital per- 
sonnel. 

The committee on employment of 
children is working for a 16-year mini- 
mum-age law; and the committee on 
regulation of school attendance is work- 
ing to make available to all children in 
the State 8 years of elementary school 
and 4 years of high school, together with 
public transportation, free textbooks, 
and a broader curriculum. The school 
law toward which the committee is 
working would also require that chil- 
dren attend the full length of the term, 
that those not attending school on ac- 
count of alleged incapacity to learn be 
tested, and that those kept out of school 
to work be reported for investigation 
and assistance. 
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Helping The Unmarried Mother 


(Continued from page 57) 

allows for expression of feelings of the 
group is not only wise but necessary. 
Through such discussion, positive sug- 
gestions may be offered by the group. 
Sometimes this is done in relation to 
problems of living arrangements, meal 
schedules, use of facilities, hour of ris- 
ing, work activities, rest periods, and 
free time. 

Girls can be helped to participate 
voluntarily with others in activities of 
their own choice. One girl may gain 
most by acting as chairman of a com- 
mittee; another may spend consider- 
able time in a sketching class. What- 
ever the interest may be, it can be 
shared, enjoyed, and valued. 

Skilled and understanding leadership 
must be provided for group discussion. 
A leader must understand her part in 
group discussions if she is to help the 
girls. Freedom of discussion is es- 
sential to sound group decision and 
morale. The staff can only contribute 
successfully to these discussions to the 
extent that they are objective. If a 
leader expresses a personal reaction she 
prevents the girls from participating 
freely. 


The meaning of group relationships 


Group relationships during the pe- 
riod of stay in the home can be a basis 
for feelings of security and acceptance. 
“Belonging” in a group may help a girl 
adjust to the home and to her own situa- 
tion. Undesirable or unsuccessful 
group experience may actually prevent 
this individual adjustment. Many of 
us have observed a girl who is trying to 
find her place in a group. Often she 
begins by calling persons by their first 
name, by suggesting conversation, or by 
wanting to share something, however 
small, with other girls. If she wins ap- 
proval she begins to establish positive 
relationships in the group. 

Some girls are unable to get along 
with others. We have seen them often: 
Mary, a sensitive girl who takes offense 
at a slight bump in the corridor, or who 
escapes from the group in the parlor be- 
cause she fears they do not want her; 
Henrietta, who is noisy and loud about 
things and often irritates the group. 
These are the girls who need help the 
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most. A shy girl is often overlooked 
because she is so agreeable. An aggres- 
sive girl is sometimes disliked by the 
staff as well as by other girls because she 
is difficult to get along with. 

Sometimes unusual physical fatigue, 
emotional tensions, or even group hys- 
teria may result from too much time 
spent in groups; provision should be 
made also for quiet activities such as 
reading, writing, studying, the develop- 
ment of individual hobbies. Libraries, 
lounges, small parlors, workshops, and 
music rooms may meet the need for re- 
lease from excessive group pressure that 
occurs in institutional living. Girls 
should be free to go to their own rooms 
whenever they wish. 

The use of group work in case treat- 
ment for an individual requires under- 
standing of the problems troubling her 
and of her feelings about them. Some- 
times maternity homes, like some other 
institutions, ask the girls to conform to 
a pattern. The girls may be expected 
to show unnatural solemnity or super- 
ficial dignity. The board and staff of a 
maternity home must make it possible 
for girls to have spontaneous enjoyment 
when it is natural for them to do so. 
They must make it “all right” for ado- 
lescents to have parties. The expression 
of happy feelings can be used positively. 
Artificial and rigid conformity or un- 
natural expression only increases the 
problems which an individual faces. 

Staff responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a group-work program is 
shared by (1) the superintendent who 
gives administrative leadership; (2) 
staff with group-work responsibilities ; 
(3) a group worker or a recreation 
leader; (4) board members and board 
committees; (5) volunteers and staff 
from community agencies. If the in- 
stitution does not have a group worker 
on the staff, the superintendent may 
delegate this responsibility to one of 
the staff members or to a staff commit- 
tee. Volunteer workers from commu- 
nity agencies and schools of social work 
can also provide leadership. 

Employment of a group leader will 
depend upon the needs of the maternity 
home. It may also depend upon what 
services are available from the com- 
munity. If such a person is employed, 
she should have sufficient knowledge of 
the use of group work leading to the 


personal and social maturity of the 
girls, and skills to develop a voluntary 
program based on their interests. Ap- 
preciation of the special problems in 
maternity homes is also essential. 
Group leaders must also have an under- 
standing of the work of other profes- 
sional workers in the home such as the 
doctor, nurse, case worker, and so forth. 
Sensitive, imaginative leadership is 
required to carry out any planned 
program. 

In planning recreational services for 
girls in maternity homes, then, empha- 
sis should be placed on development of 
programs within the institution as well 
as skillful use of community resources. 





Reprints available in about 5 weeks 


CALENDAR 





Oct. 15-27—World’s Council Meeting 
of Y. W. C. A. Hangchow, China. 


Nov. 2-7— American Occupational 
Therapy Association. Annual con- 
vention. Coronado, Calif. 


Nov. 3-5—National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. Chicago, 
Til. 


Nov. 9—15—National Hearing Week. 
Further information from Ameri- 
can Hearing Society, 1537 Thirty- 
fifth Street NW., Washington 7. 


Nov. 9-15—American Education Week. 
Further information from National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Nov 9—16 — International UA W-CIO. 
Atlantic City. 


Nov. 12—13—National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. New York. 


Nov. 16-22—Children’s Book Week. 
Twenty-eighth national observance. 
Further information from Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A closed play street gives our October 
cover boys a fine chance to play safely. The 
photograph is by Esther Bubley. 

Other credits: 

Pages 50-53, British official photographs, 
distributed by the Ministry of Information. 
Page 55, drawing by Constance Dillon. 
Page 59, photograph by courtesy of McCall’s 

Magazine. 
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WE NEED TO KNOW MORE ABOUT EUROPE’S CHILDREN 


Europe’s children are hungry—yes, 
very hungry—and this winter there 
promises to be even less for them than 
in other years. 

Hunger, though, is not all that is the 
matter. Some insight into the problem 
comes from a report brought to the 
Children’s Bureau by Helen Groot, a 
social worker from the Netherlands, a 
country traditionally a symbol of sta- 
bility and order. The story is repeated 
over and over again with little change. 

The emotional insecurity in which 
the children have spent their lives has 
left its mark. Miss Groot speaks of 4- 
and 5-year-olds having “nervous break- 
downs,” one way of describing their 
going to pieces in the face of threats to 
their security which they cannot under- 
stand. The security children need is 
not to be had. 

Family relationships, for one thing, 
are very much mixed up, with many ele- 
ments that bear hard upon the chil- 
dren. The able-bobied men were taken 
from their families for work in Ger- 
many, and, over the course of years, 
sometimes family ties weakened. The 
men came home—or they did not come 
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home—and it was difficult to take up 
the old ties again. 

So they have done what other people 
would do under the circumstances; that 
is, make the best arrangement possible. 
Not all the children in the same family 
unit have the same mother; or, the other 
the same 
Sometimes they are not even 


Way around, 
father. 


of the same nationality or race. 


not all have 
Some 
of the children have no kinship ties 
with those who are looking after them. 
For a good section of the population 
the neat little family unit is gone. 
What has taken its place is often an 
unstable assemblage of adults and chil- 
dren. 

Families live under conditions that 
would be hard enough even if all else 
were right. Food is hard to come by. 
So is housing. Under such conditions, 
with all that the deprivation and the 
crowding mean in terms of people get- 
ting on one another’s nerves, the chil- 
dren often have little chance for any 
security. And, at a time when the com- 
munity most needs to gather up its re- 
sources to bolster the home, the com- 


munity is helpless. It struggles, for 
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one thing, with the problem of getting 
and keeping the children in school, with 
getting food and housing for them, and 
such immediate matters. It lacks the 
money, the personnel, and the facilities 
to do more than make a gesture in sup- 
plying badly needed social services. 

This break-down of social responsi- 
bility, as far as children and young 
people are concerned, has long-range 
implications for all of us. These 
young ones will pull through, for people 
somehow live, but what kind of men and 
women will they be? We ask this 
question repeatedly concerning our own 
children and youth, but we must ex- 
tend that concern to these others, too. 
Common humanity should lead us to 
give food and money so that something 
can be done to meet the immediate need ; 
enlightened self-interest should lead us 
to do more to strengthen such inter- 
national channels as we now have, 
whereby help may be brought to these 
children. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
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